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The Religious Experience of the Roman People from the Earliest 
Times to the Age of Augustus. The Gifford Lectures for 1909- 
10. By W. Warde Fowler, M.A. London: Macmillan, 
1911. Pp. xviii+504. $4 net. 
The Religious Life of Ancient Rome. A Study of the Development 
of Religious Consciousness from the Foundation of the City 
until the Death of Gregory the Great. By Jesse Benedict 
Carter. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
191 1. Pp. viii+270. $2 net. 
Mankind is keenly interested in religion today, though all do not attribute 
their cravings to the impulse to worship; and every age, every nation, every 
state of civilization has been called upon to give its experience in getting into 
right relation with the Higher Power. Adopting the definition of Ira W. 
Howerth {Int. Joum. of Ethics, 1903, 205) to the effect that "Religion is the 
effective desire to be in right relation to the Power manifesting itself in the 
universe," Professor Fowler in his twenty lectures sets forth the successes and 
failures of the Roman endeavors to establish the desired relationship. In the 
first three lectures he explains his method and considers some cases of taboo 
and magic that survived in the historical period. Dealing with the family 
religion of the agricultural community as the first real religious experience of 
the Romans, he proceeds to expound the religion of the City-state as evidenced 
by the Calendar of Numa, its numina, the Roman conception of them, and the 
ritual of the ius divinum, and closes the first series of lectures with an account 
of the first arrival of new gods and cults which came from various parts of 
Italy. Thus far he has told the story of how "a strong primitive religious 
instinct .... was gradually soothed and satisfied under the formalizing 
influence of the settled life of the agricultural family, and still more so under 
the organizing genius of the early religious rulers of the City-state." The 
second ten lectures tell of the "gradual discovery of the inadequacy of this 
early formalized and organized religion to cope with what we may call new 
religious experience." This story begins with the Sibylline Books and the 
introduction of Greek rites; then is set forth the formalizing influence of ponti- 
fices and augurs, the frenzied efforts in the days of the Hannibalic War to 
appease the divine wrath by experiments with new and strange gods and rites, 
and the utter destitution of the Romans in regard to their ideas of God and their 
relation to Him in those days of Rome's sudden supremacy over the Mediter- 
ranean region; then the Stoicism of Panaetius and Posidonius came to serve 
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the stead of religion for the educated, and in the last days of the Republic there 
became evident an increasing trend toward a sort of mysticism involving espe- 
cially speculation concerning the future life and release from the bonds of the 
flesh. The last three lectures treat of the religious feeling in Vergil's poems, 
the Augustan revival, and Rome's contribution to the spiritual awakening 
preparatory to Christianity. 

This book, sane, careful, and pleasingly written, splendidly bears out the 
promise of its title, treating the religion of the Romans from a new point of 
view; it is a study in the psychology of a nation, it is primarily concerned with 
the mental attitude of the Romans toward Divinity, taking up the nature of 
the gods and the modes of worship only so far as is necessary to make clear 
the religious sentiment. Students of religion will find it interesting and valu- 
able as showing how the Romans sought God "if haply they might feel after 
Him and find Him," and as showing that the Roman religion ran the usual 
course of growth, arrest, decay, reform: it will also contribute much toward 
a better understanding of Roman history, for then as now social unrest was not 
wholly economic. 

Amid so much good it is hard to choose for special mention, but nothing 
in the book is better wrought than the fourth lecture which, on the basis of 
what is known of the sacra privata in historical times, reconstructs a fine pic- 
ture of the religion of the early Italic agricultural community: and the recon- 
struction is sound because of the well-known conservatism of the Italian 
country folk in these sacra privata, traces of which are existent even today. 
But I find myself wishing that Professor Fowler had expressed as clearly in this 
lecture as in the sixth (pp. 128 ff.) his belief that the Italians were nature- 
worshipers even before they entered Italy. Admirable also in their several 
ways are lectures xiv, xvii, and xviii; and in general the lessened emphasis on 
the legalism of Roman religion gives a better conception of its reality. It may 
be said just here, by way of parenthesis, that a reading of Bloomfield's paper 
on "The Symbolic Gods" in Studies in Honor of Gildersleeve will confirm Pro- 
fessor Fowler's views on the indigitamenta. 

It is to be hoped that the book will be much read by teachers of Latin, for it 
will surely help each one to do his work better, I mean the work of interpreting 
Roman life to modern students. 

In his lectures (summarized in Classical Journal for November, ion) 
Professor Carter has chosen to present outstanding points in the progress of 
religion in the Roman world: not only is the style attractive but the reader's 
interest is heightened by the prominence given to some one great figure, such 
as Julian, Augustine, or Gregory. Noteworthy is the emphasis placed on 
Etruscan influence in the regal period: altogether under their guidance the 
Romans grew out of animism into a religion of patriotism, we are told. There 
is perhaps more reason to object to the low estimate of the earliest Roman 
religion than to the strength of the insistence on Etruscan influence. Working 
backward, as Professor Fowler does, one need not believe that the faces of those 
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early Italian farmers were "entirely turned toward the ground"; and it has 
been well established that the original Indo-Europeans had a higher conception 
of their gods than that. It is possible that Etruscan influence accelerated the 
formal organization of the state cult, and it may have started the Romans 
toward that utiltarian secularization of their religion which is so marked; 
but even such a conclusion is not "inevitable." A more cautious statement, 
even in a public lecture, might not have been amiss; though of course we all 
realize that overcautious men have not discovered new continents. 

LeRoy Carr Barret 
Trinity College, Hartford 



Grant Allen's Historical Guides. Classical Rome. By H. Stuart 
Jones, A.M., formerly Director of the British School at Rome. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1911. Pp. 371. $1 .35. 

This little guide-book is not intended as a rival to Baedeker, for it contains 
none of the practical information which makes that work indispensable to all 
except the "personally conducted" traveler. It attempts to give some pre- 
liminary information that shall be useful to one interested in the memorials 
of ancient Rome, and on the basis of that information to help him in a closer 
examination of them. 

The book, which is bound in flexible cloth, is of a convenient size to slip 
into the pocket, 4.5X65 inches, and three-eighths of an inch in thickness, and is 
well printed with catch-words in large type to aid the weary eye in the gloom 
of the galleries. 

It opens with three short semi-historical chapters on the origin and growth 
of Rome, Roman architecture and ancient sculpture, preparatory to the 
examination of the monuments which illustrate the history of the Roman 
people. The forum is naturally the first object of attention, and that the 
traveler may properly relate this to other parts of the ancient city he is wisely 
advised to gain a general idea of the city and its surroundings by climbing the 
tower of the Palazzo del Senatore, and by ascending the Janiculum, although 
a still better view would be obtained from the dome of St. Peter's. The monu- 
ments of the forum and the sacred way are well described with good use of the 
latest excavations, but it is perhaps a little too confident to say of the cuniculi, 
or subterranean passages, in the forum that "there can be little doubt that the 
passages and trap-doors were used to raise wild beasts, gladiators, etc." 

From the forum the guide takes the traveler along the sacred way to the 
arch of Titus, and thence to the Palatine, which is rather briefly yet clearly 
described. The next chapter, on the Capitol, except for a few pages on the 
buildings and outside memorials, is almost wholly occupied with the more 
important objects in the Museo Capitolino and the Palazzo dei Conservatori, 
which are presented with a judicious mixture of information and criticism. 



